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Put Your Architect To Work 


It would be interesting to know how many ap- 
pointed commi 


ons, boards, and committees involv- 
ing how many people and how many man-hours 
meet on any given day in the state of Mississippi. 


"There are commissions on aeronautics, athletics, 
building, educational finance, forestry, history, hos- 
pital eare, insurance, junior colleges, libraries, mar- 
keting, parks, ports, public safety, research, and 
taxes. 


There are boards for agriculture and industry, 
banking, bar admissions, blind and deaf schools, 
education, eleemosynary institutions, health, institu- 
tions of higher learning, mental institutions, oil and 
gas, penitentiaries, planning, plants, publie contracts, 
textbook purchasing, veteran's affairs, and zoning. 


There is the church building committee. 


Civie-minded citizens by the thousands serve un- 
selfishly and without compensation in the interest of 
better communities, facilities, institutions, and gov- 
ernment. Architects as a profession are committed to 
the everlasting improvement of man's total environ- 
ment. They are morally bound to exploit every 
opportunity for civic service. 


Inasmuch as most architects seem reluctant to seek 
opportunities for service, we suggest that you seek 
them out and put them to work, They are well 
equipped, They have been trained to plan, to or- 
ganize, and to administrate, They use creative imagi- 
nation in combining function, engineering, and 
beauty into building projects, Let them use these 
same talents to serve you, 


If you need an architect member on your board or 
committee and there is no architect in your com- 
munity, contaet us and we will recommend one from 
elsewhere in the state, 


—Bob Henry 


LOCATED at a busy intersection in an area 

quickly changing from residential to com- 
mercial, this motor bank is oriented toward the 
automobile, 


The exterior use of concrete channels and 
load bearing brick walls are reflective of the 
interior disposition of spaces. Bold forms were 
chosen in place of intricate details in order 
that the building read stronger in the context of 
fast moving traffic, Rather than visually crowd 
an already busy intersection, the building and 
drives were positioned to the rear of the lot to 
free the space at the corner. 

Unlike most branch banks accommodating 
only two cars, requirements of a growing city 
necessitated facilities for four cars. Expansion 
provisions for six have been provided within 
the existing structure. 
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op photo: This Holiday Inn Jr., located 
n Camden, Arkansas, is the prototype of 
wenty additional inns now under con- 
truction. 


HREE years ago, the idea for a small-size inn was 

born. Executives of Holiday Inns, who had already 
ied their hand at larger inns, decided the time was 
ight for a compact inn with compact rates to match. 

The unit, to be built in smaller communities or 
ity areas where space is at a premium, would pro- 
ide adequate accommodations without frills. 


;,τοιυὂυαυωώ.αἮ.----....... . .ωι 


Above: Exterior of Holidey Inn Jr. is 
fabricated with sections of Fiberglass-re- 
inforced plastic. The distinctive design 
treatment is an integral part of the side 
wall's surface. 


Right: Sheltered entrance of Holiday Inn 
Jr. Guests will find pleasing rooms and a 
restaurant in this compact version of the 
familiar Holiday Inn. 


Swimming pools and meeting rooms would be 
eliminated to keep the costs down, but it would have 
all the luxuries found in larger Holiday Inns, only 
smaller in size and price, 

At the same time, they wanted the inn facilities to 
be standardized so that guests could expect the same 


(Continued on following page) 


HOLIDAY INN JR. (Continued) 

consistent quality anywhere in the country. To guar- 
antee uniformity, the inn would be best constructed 
on an assembly line. 

With these characteristics in mind, the architec- 
tural-engineering firm of William W. Bond, Jr., and 
Associates set about designing this innovation for the 
accommodations industry. 


— Ts yen 


Registration area of the Holiday Inn Jr. The motel alio features 
a restaurant with round-the-clock service. Fiberglass acoustical 
ceilings absorb noise, creating a quieter, more relaxing environ- 
ment. 


Interior of guest room at the Holiday Inn Jr. Individual year- 
'round climate control and all the conveniences of the well- 
known Holiday Inn await the traveler. 


The designers decided the inn would function be 
with a maximum of 50 rooms and a restaurant 
the style of a coffee shop. In addition, each room 
the compact unit would have to utilize every inch 
space in order to provide facilities that are standay 
in every Holiday Inn room and still give an air q 
spaciousness. 

They came up with a modular room which cou 
be produced on an assembly line, transported ov 
the highway to the selected site, and erected with 
minimum of on-site construction. 

The selection of an exterior surface material wi 
made only after considerable analysis of availab 
substances, Since attractive appearance, lightweig 
ness, durability, and easy maintenance were essenti 
to the modular unit, 8 ply, non-toxic Fiberglas w4 
chosen for the exterior skin. 

They felt this material was unique because a de 
nite pattern could be designed into the surface, T] 
architects knew the exterior color would have to B 
one that guests would not tire of, so white with i 
universal eye appeal was chosen. 

The Fiberglas skin, combined with a bonding m 
terial of Hetrofoam +92 and birch plywood pang 
ing for the interior surface form the pre-fabricatd 
wall which will support the roof and give requirq 
strength for over-the-road hauling. 

The Hetrofoam, a pressurized liquid which expand 
under proper temperature conditions to 30-33 ti 
its original volume, is injected between the skins 
the wall panels. The most important physical pro 
erty is its insulating quality, the architects noted. 

There is additional insulation in the Fiberglas ba 
of the ceiling and each plywood wall panel receive 
five coats of fire-retarding varnish. 


LANS FOR one of the nation's most exciting cul. 
tural complexes, Nassau County, L. I.'s seven build- 
ig John F. Kennedy Educational, Civic and Cultural 
enter, have been approved by the County's Mitchel 
ield Planning Committee, according to Eugene H. 
ickerson, county executive. 

Cost of the 186-acre- complex, designed by Welton 
ecket and Associates, architects and engineers, to 
rovide for the cultural needs of Nassau County's 
5 million residents while creating a civic focal point 
r the County, is estimated at $45.5 million. The 
te has been officially dedicated by President Lyndon 
. Johnson, 

As conceived by the architectural firm, six struc- 
ires — a Concert Hall, Library, Social Center, 
orum Theater, Fine Arts Gallery, and a Museum of 
cience, Industry, History and Transportation—will 
se from a grand, pedestrian podium with parking 
eneath. A 10,000 seat enclosed Coliseum will bal- 
nce the podium across a sunken garden. 


A 


xs 
T 
Tea 
Designed by Welton Becket and Associ- 
ates, the JFK Center includes a 10,000-seat 
Coliseum (foreground) and six smaller 
structures rising from a massive podium. 
The podium structures are (clockwise from 
the Coliseum) a social center, library, con- 


cert hall, forum theater, museum and fine 
arts gallery. 


ong Island's JFK Center 


The Becket firm has been authorized to proceed 
with drawings for Phase I—the Coliseum, Library 
and a portion of the podium. Construction is sched- 
uled to begin in 1965, 

The building site is one of four non-contiguous 
parcels of former Mitchel Field property totalling 
435 acres purchased by Nassau County from the 
Federal Government. The architect recommended 
utilizing a 45-acre parcel across the Hempstead Turn- 
pike for natural settings including a variety of gar- 
dens, an arboretum, and a planetarium, The other 
sites were designated for a trade-technical high school 
and for maintenance facilities and a pistol range. 

Three phases of development have been recom- 
mended by the architects for the main parcel. Phase 
one, the Coliseum and Library, would begin the latter 
part of 1965; phase two, the Concert Hall and 
Social Center, would begin in 1966; and phase three, 
the Fine Arts Gallery, the Museum and the Forum 
Theater, would begin in 1967. 


Photo-montage of Hydro-Quebec's Manicovagan 5—the multiple- 
arch dam which will be the highest of its type in the world—as 
it will appear when completed in 1968. The crest of the dam is 
more than 4,200 feet long and it will create a reservoir of about 
5,000 billion cubic feet (115 million acre feet) of water. A con- 
struction camp is in the left foreground. 


Work progresses on the center arch of Manicovagan 5 in 
Quebec's northern wilderness. 


Besides a base camp with facilities for 3,000 men and all neces- 
sary equipment shops, comfortable trailer camps such as this 
one have been built in the vicinity of the Manicovagan 5 dam. 


Special aluminum cable for the world's highest voltage altenat- 
ing current transmission line is stranded at the Shawinigan, 
Quebec, plant of Aluminum Limited (Alcan), which designed the 
cable for Hydro-Quebec. 


T A DRIVE for the industrial development of Quebec, 
a complex of power dams is being built in the 
northern wilderness of Canada. The largest of the 
dams, Manicouagan 5, will rise 703.5 feet above 
riverbed. It is tucked between mountains in the 
water-rich Manicouagan-Outardes area, and will con- 
trol a river which each spring has a force equal to 
that of the mighty St. Lawrence. 

The drainage area of the entire project covers 
25,000 square miles, an area the size of Belgium and 
the Netherlands combined. Manicouagan 5 alone 
will create a reservoir of 5,000 billion cubic feet of 
water, almost four times the cubic storage of the 
Lake Meade reservoir behind Hoover Dam. 

Its construction schedule .calls for speed and pre- 
cision in pouring more than 2,850,000 cubic yards 
of concrete of exceptional quality. Aluminum pipe 


is used for controlling temperature in this large con- 
crete placement. About 340 miles of pipe will be 
required to complete the job. 

Before each five-foot layer of concrete is poured, 
aluminum pipe is laid in a zig-zag pattern. Cold 
river water then is pumped through the pipe to dis- 
sipate the great heat generated by the concrete as it 
hardens. This concrete contains an unusually high 
proportion of cement, and to ensure that no cracks 
develop, its temperature must be regulated with ex- 
treme care—no easy job in an area where winter 
temperatures may fall to 60 degrees below zero and 
where there often is a temperature differential of 70 
degrees between night and day. 

Thermometers inserted in the concrete, short dis- 
tances apart, check the temperature; and the circu- 
lation through the aluminum pipe is adjusted ac- 
cordingly. After about a year of this treatment, when 
the concrete steadies at about 40 degrees, the alu- 
minum tubing itself is filled with concrete so that it 
remains solidly embedded and forms a permanent 
part of the dam. 

The smaller of the two dams, Manicouragan 2, is 
expected to be complete October 1965. 


Over-all view of the construction site of 
Manicovagan 2, the smaller of two dams 
presently under construction for Hydro- 
Quebec. Powerhouse is under construction 
at right. At center left are the two diver- 
sion tunnel outlets, and the spillway sec- 
tions can be seen in the middle back- 
ground. 


Photo-montage of Manicovagan 2, the 
smaller of two dams presently under con- 
struction in Quebec's northern wilderness 
for Hydro-Quebec. 


The clay, the trowel 
and mortar, and a 
pair of skilled hands 


rere ae in e THE RETURN OF 


fying the machine 
age by producing a 


zw: CRAFTSMANSHIF 


bricklayer finishes a 
basket-weave pattern 
in brick. 


B’ the year 2,000 — only a forty-year mortgage 
away — we will have to duplicate every single 
building in the nation today to meet the needs of 
a doubled population. We will, in effect, have to 
build a second America. 

This is the conservative estimate provided by the 
nation’s leading economists, sociologists, and archi- 
tects. And it is not just a "file-and-forget" report. 
Already more than 100 major American communi- 
ties are undertaking large-scale redevelopment and 
new building programs. Architects, city planners, 
engineers, developers, and financiers backed by local 
governments, are pooling their professional skills 
for the job. 

But how will our new communities and buildings 
be built? Will they be vast in scale, cold and im- 
personal, or warm and human, and related in size 
to the people who will live in them? This is one of 
the biggest preoccupations of designer and sociol- 
ogists today and a large body of new thinking on 
the subject points to one interesting trend — the 
return of human craftsmanship. 


In the age of machine technology, particularly i 
a nation which provides 50 per cent of the world 
production with a relatively small labor force, th 
idea seems to present a paradox. Two centuries age 
the first industrial machines sounded the death kne 
of the European craftsman’s guilds. One hundre 
years later, in the nineteenth century, a remarkab 
group of painters, sculptors, engineers and architect 
grouped together to adapt the new machine processq 
to the art of building. Since then, America’s mush 
rooming industry and its advances in mathematic 
and materials have brought about the skeleton fran 
on which walls hang like curtains. They have le 
to thin-shell construction and remarkable buildin 
forms such as the saddle-shaped hyperbolic par: 
baloid. 


Yet, in seeming contradiction to all this, two thing 
have remained and are in ever greater demand tha 
they were 10 years ago—the brick and the bricl 
layer. 


Of the two, the brick seems easier to explaii 


ere are still bricks on exhibit which are 5,000 years 
d. Drawn from the earth and baked like bread, the 
aterial is cheap and seems to be almost indestruc- 
le. It is a dense substance which shuts out noise, 
ater, and insulates against heat and cold. Small 


But what about the bricklayer? Here, surely, is 
anachronism in a machine age. He lays up pieces 
buildings one at a time. Many people believe him 
be slow, surly, and restrictive. At one time, the 
neral belief was that he laid 300 bricks a day and 
more, Curiously enough, that appraisal now seems 
have risen to 500 bricks a day. 

So the inevitable question arises — why is he still 
ound? 

Comments on this question from architects, man- 
acturers, and contractors produce two separate 
sons, First, as the case with almost any long- 
ld belief, the “300-500 a day" story does not 
tirely square with the facts. Architectural Forum 
mmented: “It is time for the construction industry 
stop apologizing for its performance. Building 
one of the most productive enterprises, in terms 
gross output, of any on the industrial scene. The 
nual output of a construction worker . . . is double 
at of the average U.S. worker. And in the decade 
» his efficiency has improved 


Citing the case of a contractor who checked old 
ords and found he got better production on a 
mparable wall in 1956 than he did in 1928.32, 
orum added: *Mason groups have also wearied 
the perpetual need to explain to the uninitiated that 
arely any jobs today are comparable to work 
one in the era of 2,000 bricks per day per man. That 
te was possible in old-style load-bearing walls that 
ere often three and four feet thick, with only one- 
inth of the brick exposed and required to be plumb- 

accurately. The unexposed central section was 
terally slapped together. 

"To counter jibes about . . . the good old days’ 
f 2,000 bricks a day, Robert Taylor, director of 
e Structural Clay Products Research Foundation 
upported by industry manufacturers), likes to dis- 
ay a 1910 building cost handbook that declares 
bricks a day for veneering a frame house is 
good day's work.’ Adds Taylor: "Today, we have 
ouses on which we are getting veneer work of 450 
500 face brick — more wall per day, by quite a 
iargin, than in 1910." 

Nettled by accusations of limited production, the 
ricklayers’ union publicly offered $1,000 to anyone 
ho could show proof of any such restriction by a 
ibordinate local union. The money has never been 
aimed. 


Now revealing information has come from another 
quarter. The Mason Contractors Association of Amer- 
ica, representing the contractor-employers of brick- 
layers, surveyed mason production in 13 states. The 
average face brick production per man, per day, 
was 638 units. In one case, a crew of bricklayers 
on a large insurance company building laid 450 
bricks per man-day. Several weeks later, the same 
crew laid 2,800 bricks per man-day on a memorial 
tower. The difference, it turned out, was that in the 
former job, the wall was eight inches thick, involved 
out-size bricks and a complicated bonding pattern, 
and required working around many window and 
pipe openings. The memorial tower job simply in- 
volved a sixteen-inch backing-up of a stone face. 

One prominent contractor, William F. Nelson, of 
Washington, D. C., pointed out that the bricklayer 
"now works with adjustable scaffolding that elimi- 
nates much stooping and bending. Fork-lift equipment 
and conveyor belts raise materials over great dis- 
tances, both laterally and vertically. He uses new 
equipment, pneumatic, hydraulic, and electric. 
Though he is sometimes paid as much as $4 an 
hour, he seldom has a chance to work more than 
eight months out of a year . . . If we were still 
making the same walls our grand-fathers did, we 
would produce literally thousands of brick in the 
wall per man-day.” 


“In any case,” Nelson added, “the man-hour rate 
is only a part of the total picture. It’s the total build- 
ing price that counts. According to many new cost 
studies, masonry is still a good deal less per square 
foot than any other permanent type of wall.” 


The second reason, according to many architects, 
flows from the new trend in architecture. Modern 
architecture in the thirties turned severely away 
from the gingerbread and imitative forms of the 
nineteenth century and stripped off the ornaments 
in a sweeping design purgative. The result, dubbed 
the “International Style,” was a gleaming, precise, 
but cold, two-dimentional architecture. 


Today, however, leading designers are returning 
to three-dimensional architecture, employing orna- 
ment as part of the structure rather than simply 
pasting it on. The masonry screen, a modern adapta- 
tion of the air-conditioning of the ancients, has 
brought new variety and delight to buildings. In 
addition, the use of varying bonds, patterns, and 
surface textures are being used to return a sense of 
human scale to buildings, From this trend, a cloth- 
ing of architectural flesh on the bare bones of modern 
structure, masonry has profited. 


And so, apparently, has the man who many build- 
ing authorities term the “last of the craftsmen.” 
Though he may be the last, he seems today to have 
acquired a new lease on life as man seeks once again 
to demonstrate that he is the master of the machine 
and not its servant. 
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Rendering depicts unusual shape of Regency Towers, new $3 million steel-framed apartment building 
now under construction in Hartford, Conn. This imposing structure, with 141 living units on ten floors 
plus penthouse, is an architectural showpiece of glassclad facades and masonry end walls. 


| | NUSUAL SHAPE, steel-frame economy, speed in fab- by Bethlehem Steel Company's Bethlehem, Pa., plant 
rication and erection—these were among the 


Each of the building's apartment units will includ 
an outside terrace accessible through a sliding glas 
door incorporated in the outside glass wall of th 
living room. The terraces are attached by droppin 
he spandrel beams at the various points and con 
necting cantilevered steel channels directly to th 
floor beams. 


key considerations in designing the Regency Towers, 
an imposing new $3 million apartment building now 
under construction at Hartford, Conn. 

Designed by Walter J. Douglas Associates of West 
Hartford, the 11]-story structure takes full advantage 
of the steel's architectural freedom. Rising from a 
Japanese garden setting, the building displays sweep- 


ing glass-clad curved facades facing north and facing High-strength bolts will be used for field connec 
south to provide outside exposure for all 141 apart- tions of steel frame members. Floor beams will b 
ment units. only 12 inches deep—with corrugated steel center 
The distinctive shape of the building will utilize ing plus three inches of concrete. Heavy wind bra 
1200 tons of ASTM A36 grade structural steel, rolled ing will be used in the frame. 
10 


Flameless Comfort Conditioning 


What do we mean by *comfort condition- 
ing"? Just that. Lighting that meets the 
scientifically-planned IES standards . . . heat- 
ing and cooling that assures your clients of 
just-right temperatures economically achieved 
. all the quality features that come with 
Total Electric design. Whether it’s out front 
in the public eye with attractive lighting, or 
behind the scenes with heating, cooling, cook- 
ing or water heating, electricity assures you 
of comfort, convenience and economy. Let us 
prove this to you by supplying complete 
details—you'll be glad you did! 


Mississippi Power & Light Company 


. . owned by investors "Helping Build Mississippi" 


McLEMORE ROOFING Ze 
& SHEET METAL CO. T <r 
Builders Specialty Items 9C. SU eg 
Dealer For Expand-O-Flash SS - ` 
; δος. J. 
Applicators For EVERYTHING IN STEEL 


Solarflex Roof Systems Fabricated Structural Steel 


Fiberglas — Form — Board Longspan Joists & O. T. Joists 
Steel Deck — Standard & Heavy Duty 
. BOX 446 PHONE 601- 483-7162 Miscellaneous Iron — Erection 


MERIDIAN, MISSISSIPPI TUCKER STEEL CO., INC. 
P.O. Box 231 Meridian, Miss. Phone 482-3168 
Ifport, Phone 863-1364 Biloxi, Phone 436-3377 Ther e s nothing in the 


world like wood...and there’s no 
construction wood like 


SOUTHERN PINE 


ALWAYS ASK FOR QUALITY 


GRADE-MARKED SOUTHERN PINE 
PIAMT LOCATED PLANT LOCATED | BRODUCED AND SOLD BY MEMBER MILLS OF 
th 51, & I. C. Railroad Beauvoir Road & 


ι. & N, Railroad MISSISSIPPI PINE 
MPMA MANUFACTURERS ASSN. 


535 COLLEGE STREET/JACKSON, MISS. 


COAST MATERIALS CO. 


— Ready Mixed Concrete — 


P.O. BOX 61 - GULFPORT, MISSISSIPPI 


G 


GENERAL COMPONENTS, INC. 


ROOF TRUSSES 


(ua lit nias fs. Milos 


4171 NORTHVIEW DR. 2130 - 23rd AVEN 
JACKSON, MISS. GULFPORT, MISS 
366-3116 863-5712 


reliable 


Quiet and compact, year "round GAS air- 
conditioning is so reliable that many units up 
to 14 years in service still need only routine 
filter change. 


MISSISSIPPI 


A) 5/8 Valley 
VALLEY GAS SERVICE AND aS 


GIVES A WRITTEN GUARAN- 


TEE WITH EVERY UNIT IT G ο ΜΡ ΑΝ Υ 


INSTALLS. 


A Good Citizen Serving Mississippi 


ONLY GAS COOLING/HEATING ASSURES YEAR 'ROUND COMFO 


JACKSON STEEL COMPANY, INC. 


REINFORCING STEEL AND ALLIED ACCESSORIES 


JOHN B. HOWARD COMPANY 
DIAL FL 5-7457 969 SOUTH ROACH ST. Inc. 


Materials for Construction 


P.O. Box 2838 
JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI 104 North Lemon Street FLeetwood 4-234 
Jackson, Mississippi 


P.O. BOX 2671 


Less Than You Ever Thought Possible Architectural Quality Millwork Since 1911 


you span wide-open spaces with amazing simplicity 
d savings. Steel panels form both finished roof and ) í 

- +. quickly 

next to 


Building Supply Company 
711-A Street 
Meridian, Mississippi 


E^ 
A 
% 


(0 b 
"M wage 
For Other Building Materials 

i ildi i- One Call Will Do it All. — 483-4581 

in wall, 


c9 
s 
a 
n. a ‘at 


D d 
hed Spans From 250 to 1000 ++ lets you design 


e structures at a surprisingly low cost. Clean, clear 
eriors and interiors with no exposed trussing or sup- 
s of any kind, 


mplete engineering details available to 


ough ... 
WHOLESALE 
MATERIALS COMPANY 
Box 1605 — Hattiesburg, Miss. 


Mississippi Representatives for 


BEHLEN STRUCTURAL SYSTEMS 


ALEXANDER MATERIALS 


P.O. Box 245 — Hattiesburg, Mississippi 


W. A. BURKETT 


Plaster Contractor 


* Protect Your Investment 
* Fireproof Interiors 


NO SUBSTITUTE 
FOR GOOD PLASTERING 
4737 Robinson Road Ext. 

Phone 352-2027 

Jackson, Mississippi 


architects 


TEXLITE MASONRY — CERTIFIED BY UNDERWRITERS 
Plant: Petal, Miss. 


Paints * Cement * Dur-o-Wal e Mortar Mix è Zonolite Tel. 584-5501 — 584-5717 


MIKE RUSSELL 


PAINTING CONTRACTOR 
COMMERCIAL ο INDUSTRIAL 


a, 


FAULKNER CONCRETE 


Pare PIPE COMPANY 
DECORATING 
CONTRACTORS Established 1915 
AMERICA * Manufacturers of Concrete Pipe ο 
Tel. 584-6226 © ΡΟ. Box 992 
SANDBLASTING * WATERPROOF Hattiesburg, Mississippi 
) GERTRUDE DR. 372-7361 


PLANTS: Gulfport, Miss., Hattiesburg, Miss. 


JACKSON 4, MISSISSIPPI Jackson, Miss., Meridian, Miss., Mobile, Ala. 


BUILDERS ACCESSORIES 


WIRE MESH 
REINFORCING STEEL FABRICATORS 
SARGENT ο. ------- —- ο HOLLOW 
ANY ἢὶ 
SOMMERCIAL and RESIDENTIAL |" AGNOLIA sui crim 
HARDWARE ERAT é Rance 


METAL DOORS & FRAMES 


PHONE 483-4301 


essere cis 


L __ 


WESTINGHOUSE Wholesale Distributor 
HEATING — AIR CONDITIONING jc otia 
CLIMATE ENGINEERS, INC. 


* RESIDENTIAL 168 E. PORTER 
* COMMERCIAL JACKSON, MISS. 
* |NDUSTRIAL 353-4681 


CONCRETE PRODUCTS t 
and Supply Company, Inc. —-— E ρα: 


BAYOU CASOTTE ROAD . P. O. BOX 65, PASCAGOULA, MISS 9 762-8911 


Southeastern Materials Company 
Hattiesburg Brick Works 


American Sand & Gravel Company 


Tel. 584-6436 


409 Ross Building Hattiesburg, Miss. 


This publication comes to you through the 
courtesy of the Sponsor, whose name ap- 
pears on the front cover, and the respons- 


ible group of firms listed on these pages. 


JACKSON Blue Print & Supply Co. 


Frank S. Arnold, Owner 
ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS SUPPLIES 


FLEETWOOD 3-5803 P.O. BOX 182 
A16 E. AMITE STREET JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI 
Mississippi's First Blue Print Shop - - - Established 1923 


Jackson JLONC company 


INCORPORATED 


MANUFACTURERS * ARCHITECTURAL STONE 
VIBRAPAC MASONRY UNITS « EXPOSED AGGREGATE PANELS 
330 W. MAYES ST. JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI EMerson 6-8441 


J 


JACKSON (29977, 124 CONCRETE 


EADY-MIX CONCRETE, JAX-LITE CONCRETE MASONRY, JAX-DEK PRESTRESSED CONCRETE, MISS-LITE AGGREGATE, SAND & GRAVEL 


FL 4-3801 Jackson, Mississippi P.O. Box 1292 


“A HOME OWNED INDUSTRY" 


Wetmore & Parman, LAUREL BRICK & TILE 


COMPANY, Inc. 


Inc. 


Contractors and Builders 
Manufacturers 


— Office and Plant — 
N. MERIDIAN AVENUE 


P.O. Box 583 
649 N. Mill St. 355-7443 
Jackson, Mississippi Phone 428-7467 


LAUREL, MISSISSIPPI 


. L. Parman, President W. A. Schmid, Vice-President 


ELLIS SUPPLY COMPANY 


"Since 1927 - - - Serving Mississippi with Steel" 


IN MISSISSIPPI 
its: ss 


JOISTS -::- STRUCTURAL STEEL JUTHERN : 2 


* BUILDING MATERIALS 
* BUILDING SPECIALTIES 
BRANCH OFFICE & PLANT AT WEST POINT, MISS. * The BEST in SERVICE 


P.O. BOX 383 — PHONE 2081 315 E. Pine ο Hattiesburg, Miss. ο JU 2-1574 


JACKSON 5, MISSISSIPPI 


THE BUSINESSMAN'S DEPARTMENT STORE 
Office Furniture * Printing 


Office Supplies * Rubber Stamps 
Office Machines 


CONCRETE BLOCKS 


Allied Building Supplies 
Masonry Insulation 


* Lib 
"cd Steam Cured © Burned Clay 
GREETING CARDS & GIFTS for 
STAFF DESIGNER © STAFF ARTIST Strength © Accuracy * Beauty 
The A.S.T.M. Underwriters’ Label 


"BETTER BLOCKS 


OFFICE SUPPLY FOR BETTER BUILDING” | 


LYLES 
COMPANY CONCRETE BLOCK PLANT 
"Complete Office Designers, Outfitters and Printers" 102 11th Ave. South Ph. 483-2803 | 


09 East Capitol Street . Jackson, Miss. Dial 948-2521 Meridian, Mississippi 


| BULK RATE 
CONSTRUCTION NEWS, INC. | UL S. POSTAGE 
P. O. Box 679 


PATD 
Permit No. 1459 
New York, N. Y 


Mount Vernon, New York 


MISSISSIPPI ARCHITECT—A.I.A. 


Quality Building Products 


BUILDERS HARDWARE METAL BUILDINGS 


BONDING ουναπετε 
SURING ο flue Bond CEMENT 


AGENT COATINGS 


MIRAWAL 


l modernfold 
Veneer Insulated 


PORCELAIN PANELS FOLDING DOORS 


A 
CLS Mo 


2689 LIVINGSTON ROAD * JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI 


METAL WINDOWS—GLAZED STRUCTURAL TILE—MOVABLE PARTITIONS—ROOF DECK 


